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Attempts have been made to give a coherent and multicausal 
explanation of what has been termed as the Punjab problem. 
Atul Kohli, for example, has referred to the tendency to blame 
Indira Gandhi either because she was an indecisive leader or 
a Machiavellian leader, or a power-hungry leader who over- 
centralized the Indian polity. Kohli thinks that the last explanation 
best fitted the evidence, but it remains inadequate. There has 
been a similar tendency to blame the Sikhs either because of 
the marriage of religion and politics in Sikhism, or because of the 
factionalism within the Akali Party, or because the Sikh community 
was bent upon imposing its will on the Hindus. Kohli took the 
middle factor in his fuller explanation, but none of these 
propositions explains the intensity of the crisis. 

Concentration on socioeconomic changes pointed to the 
growing differentiation among the Sikhs, resulting in antipathies. 
These changes were relevant for understanding the attempts ‘to 
create political unity in a class-divided ethnic community’. But 
they were not decisive variables either. The origins of Punjab’s 
complex and tragic civil disorder could be traced essentially to 
the political conflict between Indira Gandhi and the Akali Dal. 
A number of factors made the situation especially explosive. 
Two of these factors were not new but nonetheless relevant and 
important: the relatively even division of the population between 
the Sikhs and the Hindus; the close linkage of religion with politics, 
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which made it difficult for the Akalis to search for political 
support outside the Sikh community. Four other factors are 
mentioned by Kohli as having contributed to the growing turmoil. 
One of these was ‘the weakness of the Akali Dal as a party’; 
another was some egregious political blunders by Indira Gandhi, 
like her support to Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale and the 
military assault on the Golden Temple; the third was the political 
impact of wealth in the context of economic differentiation among 
the Sikhs; and lastly, the presence of educated but unemployed 
Sikh youth in large numbers.! 

After giving a condensed account of the events, Kohli comes to 
the conclusion that the driving force behind the conflict was a 
power struggle between Indira’s Congress and the Akali Dal. 
‘Both Sikh nationalism and the increasing militancy are better 
understood as products rather than the source of the power 
struggle.’ It was equally clear to Kohli that the leadership passed 
into the hands of Bhindranwale because of the failure to achieve 
a negotiated settlement in 1982-4. A settlement would have meant 
a political victory for the Akalis, with adverse electoral con- 
sequences for the Congress in the Punjab and Haryana, and 
possibly elsewhere in the country. A more self-assured or a more 
enlightened leader could have followed a different track. Not 
that the Akalis were any better; they also demonstrated the same 
kind of unprincipled electoral opportunism. But the final 
responsibility of resolving the conflict was Indira Gandhi’s. In 
any case, both the Congress and the Akalis lost initiative and 
made room for ‘a theocratic fundamentalist movement’ with all 
its consequences: the Operation Blue Star, the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi and the politically directed massacre of large 
numbers of Sikhs in Delhi.” 

However, there has been a general tendency to present the 
problem in terms of Sikh ‘communalism’ or ‘fundamentalism’ in 
opposition to nationalism and secularism. Even when sophisticated 
arguments are given, which bring in the implications of ‘modern- 
ization’, economic change, imbalanced development, social 
differentiation and unemployment, the close connection between 
religion and politics is presented as being the heart of ‘the 
problem. Given one’s commitment to nationalism and secular- 
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ism, this becomes virtually a foregone conclusion. Wittingly or 
unwittingly, therefore, one tended to support those who upheld 
or professed to uphold nationalism and secularism. On the ground, 
this turned out to be the ruling party. From the very start, therefore, 
the dice got loaded against the opponents of the government. In 
nine cases out of ten, the explanations offered were in terms of 
communalism and fundamentalism in opposition to nationalism 
and secularism. But, as Atul Kohli points out, governments or 
national leaders can be partisan, can be mistaken or do something 
wrong. 

Indeed, there were critics of the establishment. The tragedy of 
the Punjab was not the making of the Punjab alone, said one such 
critic, and went on to add that the entire nation was a party to it. 
He underlined certain facts which were generally unpalatable. 
The non-reading of the Anandpur Sahib Resolution, coupled 
with persuasive misinformation and disinformation spread by 
the Centre, created the chimeric image of the Sikh fanatic. The 
Congress never faced the Akali demands squarely. The Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution was called secessionist, the case of river waters 
was withdrawn from the Supreme Court, and the issue of 
Chandigarh was linked with Abohar and Fazilka. The Congress 
insisted on communalizing the demands of the Akalis by raising 
the bogey of Sikh separatism. At the same time, the Congress was 
able to place a communalizing catalyst in the shape of Sant 
Bhindranwale.? 

The concept of communalism does not appeal to some scholars 
any more. The dyad of communalism/nationalism is a poor 
formulation to understand the Indian realities on the ground. 
The concept of communalism is a category arising out of a 
particular kind of political agenda. Just as the new nationalism — 
secular, democratic and, in time, socialist — was defined largely in 
opposition to growing politics of communalism, so communalism 
- or the politics of ‘religious community’ or ‘communities’ which 
gave rise to much tension, suspicion and strife — was defined in 
opposition to what was now conceived of as nationalism.‘ 
Furthermore, the problem of recognizing and accommodating 
the necessary autonomies and rights of defined social ‘collectivities’ 
or ‘segments’, call them ethnic, regional, linguistic or religious, 
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was one of the major items of the contemporary politics of states 
and international organizations.° 

Another scholar finds dichotomous conceptualizations ana- 
lytically useless when applied to religious or ethnically hetero- 
geneous societies. When an either/or conceptualization becomes 
the basis for policy analysis, the policy makers wedded to dicho- 
tomous analytical categories tend towards repressive solutions. 
But there is no reason to believe that ethnic sub-political systems 
cannot exist side by side with secular systems and compete ‘con- 
structively within the same geographical area’.® 

On the concept of secularism too, we are told: ‘The academic 
debate that has gone on for some time, about whether or not 
secularism is an Indian concept, applicable to Indian conditions, 
seems to me to be somewhat misplaced. For the alternatives are 
clear: the struggle for a genuine pluralism, which would engender 
respect for divergent beliefs and the rights of individuals and 
minorities, on the one hand; narrowness, intolerance and murder, 
on the other.’” The conception of the modern state is seen as an 
obstacle in the way of ‘a context sensitive’ approach because it 
does not recognize within its jurisdiction any form of community 
except the single, determinate, demographically innumerable form 
of the nation. ‘It must therefore subjugate, if necessary by the use 
of violence, all such aspirations of community identity. These 
other aspirations, in turn, can give to themselves a valid historical 
justification only by claiming an alternative nationhood with 
rights to an alternative state.’ Unless the conception of the state 
changes, ethnic identities cannot be accommodated: they can 
only revolt.’ 

In the world of politics and scholarship, the term generally 
used for Sikh politics is ‘communal’ or ‘fundamentalist’. However, 
the constitutional movement for greater autonomy for the states 
in India and the militant movement for a sovereign Sikh state 
outside the Indian Union, both get related to the consciousness of 
a distinct Sikh identity. Therefore, Sikh identity in itself does not 
inevitably lead to a movement for autonomy or Khalistan. In 
fact, the earliest assertion of Sikh identity in the twentieth century 
did not see any contradiction between a distinct Sikh identity and 
Indian nationalism. 
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II 


Both the Akalis and the protagonists of Khalistan invoked Sikh 
identity as essentially relevant for their political programmes. It 
figured prominently in their political discourses and praxis. What 
they shared was primarily the Khalsa or Singh identity. This 
identity was visible in their external appearance. They wore kesh 
and turban, kept a flowing beard and uncut hair, carried a kirpan, 
and wore kara and kachh. These. four symbols begin with the 
letter ‘k’. The fifth ‘k’ is kangha or the comb tucked in the kesh 
for keeping the hair clean and orderly. These five Ks form the 
most important items in the Khalsa conception of rahit. The 
strictest prohibition is on the use of tobacco in any form. Sant 
Jarnail Singh favoured the idea of bearing modern weapons in 
addition to a long sword. For prohibition, he added drugs and 
alcohol to tobacco. On the first point, he was closer to the Khalsa 
of the eighteenth century. On the second, he was more in 
conformity with the Adi Granth. Whereas the followers of Sant 
Jarnail Singh insist on amritdhari identity, involving the observance 
of the five Ks after the baptism of the double-edged sword (pahul 
or amrit), the Akalis prefer this identity but do not seriously 
object to what may be called the Singh identity as less exacting 
than the amritdhari identity. Besides carrying the epithet ‘Singh’ 
in one’s name, by far the most important items of this identity are 
keeping the hair uncut, wearing turban, and refraining from the 
use of tobacco. Ordinarily, the Singhs cf this description would 
wear kara and less frequently also kachh. Theoretical preference 
for amritdhari identity is thus common to both the Akalis and 
the Damdami Taksal, but they differ in actual practice. Since the 
keshdharis have been far larger than the amritdharis, the Akalis 
have worked with a much broader base. 

Apart from external appearance, the Akalis and the Damdami 
Taksal observe distinct rites of passage — ceremonies connected 
with birth, marriage and death. On these, as on several other 
occasions, the Adi Granth is of crucial importance. No such 
ceremony can be performed without it. This is because the Adi 
Granth is not only the exclusive scripture of the Sikhs in the eyes 
of the Akalis and the followers of Sant Jarnail Singh but is also 
the embodiment of the Guru. Therefore, Guru Granth Sahib is 
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its proper title. This title and this attitude spring from the doctrine 
of the continuity of Guruship. Guru Nanak, the founder of the 
Sikh faith and the Sikh Panth, was followed by nine successors. 
Just as he chose Angad to be the Guru, and Guru Angad chose 
Amar Das, and so on, Guru Gobind Singh chose the Adi Granth 
to be the Guru. What ended with the death of Guru Gobind 
Singh was personal Guruship but not Guruship itself. The 
reverence and regard which the Sikhs of the ten Gurus gave them 
are due now to Guru Granth Sahib as well. This doctrine of 
Guru-Granth, it must be added, is more than 250 years old, and 
the equation of Gurbani with the Guru can be traced back to the 
sixteenth century. Since the Gurus have spoken through the 
Granth, Guru Granth Sahib has been the source of Sikh ideas 
and ethics. As the exclusive scripture of the Sikhs, it is the only 
valid source now. But to this source are added the known 
injunctions and practices of the ten Gurus. Both the Akalis and 
the followers of Sant Jarnail Singh agree that the Adi Granth 
inculcates monotheism or worship of One God and rejects gods, 
goddesses, incarnations, and idols. Sikh doctrines and Sikh 
worship too, therefore, are distinctive. 

The Sikh institution par excellence, both for the Akalis and for 
the followers of Sant Jarnail Singh, is the Gurdwara. There was a 
time when the Sikh sacred space was known as dharmsal. It was 
the place where congregational worship was held, sacred food 
(prashad) was distributed, and community meal (langar) prepared 
and eaten. This was also the place where matters of common 
interest to the local community could be discussed. The dharmsal 
where the Guru was personally present was regarded for that 
reason as the premier institution, like Kartarpur (Dera Baba 
Nanak), Khadur Sahib, Goindwal, Amritsar, Kiratpur and 
Anandpur. Also, the idea became current that the Guru was 
present in the sangat, which added a new dimension to the sanctity 
of the dharmsal. This idea became all the more important when 
there was no personal Guru any more. This development reached 
its culmination with the doctrine of Guru-Grantb; its presence in 
the dharmsal approximated its sanctity to that of the premier 
dharmsals of the days of the Gurus. Gradually, the name dharmsal 
was dropped in favour of Gurdwara, literally the door of the 
Guru, because of the presence there of both the sangat and the 
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Granth. The change in the name given to the Sikh sacred space 
was an index of its increased sanctity in the eyes of the Sikhs. 
This transition had become conspicuous before the end of the 
nineteenth century. Not only the Akalis and the followers of Sant 
Jarnail Singh but also the Sikhs of all other descriptions look 
upon the Gurdwara as an indispensable institution. Its function 
is related to the sociocultural as well as the religious life of the 
local communities everywhere. For the Akalis and the followers 
of Sant Jarnail Singh, the Gurdwara is also the place for political 
discourse and action. This is not a mere empirical fact. It gets 
related to the doctrine of miri-piri according to which the spiritual 
and temporal concerns of the Sikh Panth are one indivisible 
whole. In this specific form the doctrine is attributed to Guru 
Hargobind in the early seventeenth century, though the idea can 
be traced to Guru Nanak who had renounced renunciation. 
Given the sanctity and the importance of the Gurdwara, it is 
easy to appreciate the importance of the SGPC for the Akalis. 
As its name suggests, the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee was initially formed in 1920 for management of the 
Gurdwaras which were historic in the sense of their association 
with the Sikh Gurus and Sikh martyrs. But these Gurdwaras 
were indirectly controlled by colonial administrators and directly 
managed by approved individuals or committees who were not 
necessarily Singhs. The Sikh leaders who constituted the SGPC 
as a voluntary body did so on the assumption that the historic 
Gurdwaras belonged to the Panth as the successor of the Gurus. 
The idea of Guru-Panth had come into currency in the early 
eighteenth century to take the tangible form of gurmatas by the 
Sarbat Khalsa, generally adopted at the Akal Takht, and of united 
action by the Dal Khalsa under the command of a single leader. 
With the establishment of Sikh rule in the late eighteenth century, 
this doctrine became less popular and the doctrine of Guru- 
Granth came to occupy the foreground. After the loss of political 
power finally in 1849, the idea of Guru-Panth gradually began to 
be revived. The demand that the historic Gurdwaras should be 
controlled and managed by the true representatives of the Sikh 
Panth had begun to be aired much before we come upon the 
Gurdwara Reform movement of the 1920s. The epithet used for 
members of the jathas which were meant to take physical control 
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of Gurdwaras to be placed under the management of the SGPC 
was ‘Akali’. The Akalis and the SGPC in a sense were born 
together. The Sikh Gurdwaras Act of 1925 gave constitutional 
recognition to a Central Board which was given the name of 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee by its members to 
identify it with the body founded in 1920. The Akalis became a 
political party after 1925. Between themselves, and each by itself, 
the Akalis and the SGPC, have represented the temporal and 
religious concerns of the Sikh Panth for over eight decades now. 
The erstwhile followers of Sant Jarnail Singh questioned the 
authority of the SGPC by holding meetings of the Sarbat Khalsa, 
invoking implicitly the doctrine of Guru-Panth. They failed 
because, among other things, this doctrine forms the basis of the 
SGPC as a statutory body. It embodies and contains the doctrine 
of Guru-Panth at one and the same time. 

Both the Akalis and the Damdami Taksal maintain that the 
Sikh Panth was meant to be egalitarian. In other words, it was 
based on the idea of equality. Conversely, the degree of equality 
to be actually observed in the Sikh social order distinguishes the 
Sikhs from others and, thus, becomes a mark of their identity. 
In any case, equality among the Sikhs is most conspicuous in 
their Gurdwaras. No Sikh, male or female, is debarred from 
participation in the worship, from contributing to the sacred 
food or receiving it, and from serving and eating in the langar. 
Equality among males in public life is also quite striking. In social 
life, equality is more visible in terms of ‘intercaste’ relations than 
in terms of gender relations, more in terms of commensality than 
in connubium. The Sikh Panth is open for admission to all human 
beings, irrespective of their creed, nationality, or sex. The relatively 
egalitarian character of the Sikh Panth was far more striking in 
the past than it is in the contemporary context. The ideal of 
equality in the Sikh Panth presented a contrast to the idea of 
inequality built into the caste system and maintained in theory as 
well. 

The scholars who have studied the subject of Sikh identity 
most seriously are agreed that it is legitimate to talk of a distinct 
Sikh identity in the twentieth century, particularly after the 
Gurdwara Reform movement. They are also agreed that the 
emergence of this identity was due to the work of the Singh 
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Sabha movement. However, there are politicians, journalists and 
publicists (perhaps some academic persons too) who still go on 
questioning this identity, particularly in relation to the Hindus. 
The debate about whether or not Sikhs were Hindu was actually 
over for the Sikhs before the First World War. The arguments 
generally used by those who wanted to prove that the Sikhs were 
Hindu can be summarized thus. To start with, Guru Nanak was 
a ‘Hindu’. The social background of his followers and the 
followers of his successors was ‘Hindu’. The Sikhs and Hindus 
intermarried and ate together. The Sikhs observed caste dis- 
tinctions in matrimony and commensality, like the other Hindus. 
They believed in the Vedas, if not also in the other Hindu 
scriptures, in addition to their own granths. The Dasam Granth 
composed by Guru Gobind Singh contained long compositions 
in praise of the Goddess and the incarnations of Vishnu and 
Shiva, particularly the human incarnations of Vishnu, that is, 
Rama and Krishna. The Adi Granth was a popular version of 
Vedantic philosophy. The Khalsa, instituted by Guru Gobind 
Singh for protecting the Hindus, was a temporary measure. At 
any rate, the external appearance of the Khalsa did not mean and 
did not justify a separate identity. If all these arguments sound 
familiar, it is largely because they have often been repeated in the 
twentieth century and they are repeated even today in the same 
or in a modified form. 

There is quite a general impression that the leaders of the 
Singh Sabha movement started insisting all of a sudden that the 
Sikhs were not Hindu. The book entitled Ham Hindu Nahin [We 
are not Hindus] is often referred to in this connection.’ This 
impression is erroneous. Speaking historically, it would be more 
correct to say that some Hindus began to claim that Sikhs were 
‘Hindu’. Sikh Hindu Hain [The Sikhs are Hindu] was the title 
actually of two books which appeared in the context of this 
debate. A relevant question to ask, therefore, is why in the late 
nineteenth century for the first time some people started arguing 
that the Sikhs were ‘Hindu’. What was meant by the term ‘Hindu’? 
There was a time when the term Hindu referred vaguely to the 
people of this country. This, for instance, is the usage in Alberuni’s 
Kitab al-Hind. With the coming of the Turks, the term Hindu 
tended to be used increasingly for ‘Indians’ who were not Muslim. 
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It was used in two other senses during the medieval period: first, 
for the socioreligious system represented and upheld by the 
Brahmans; and second, for the upper caste non-Muslims. These 
connotations were not suddenly discarded in the nineteenth 
century, but the religious connotation steadily gained greater 
currency. The presence of the Christian missionaries and the 
movements for socioreligious reform under colonial rule had 
much to do with this development. Even in the late nineteenth 
century several different meanings were attached to the term 
‘Hindu’. One question began to be posed rather sharply: whether 
or not Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs, Kabirpanthis and Vallabhacharyas, 
and also of course the ‘untouchable’ and ‘tribal’ groups and 
castes who literally lived on the physical/geographical fringes of 
settled Hindu society, were to be included among the Hindus.'° 
Some of the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab, already before the 
end of the nineteenth century, had given their answer that the 
Sikhs were ‘Hindus’. 

Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha’s Ham Hindu Nahin, which has turned 
out to be a classic statement of Sikh identity, was initially written 
in Hindi — indicating the audience for which it was primarily 
meant. He is quite explicit on the point that he wrote in response 
to the claims being made that Sikhs were Hindu. As a literary 
artifice though, he reproduces the arguments put forth by the 
‘Hindu’ participant in the debate. This work has been analysed 
in some detail. Bhai Kahn Singh’s arguments are quite com- 
prehensive in scope, relating to scripture, religious doctrines, the 
mode of worship, the code of conduct, the rite of initiation, 
the rites of passage, the character of the Sikh Panth, and the 
consciousness of a separate identity. It is interesting to note that 
most of the time Bhai Kahn Singh invokes Sikh writings of the 
pre-colonial centuries in support of his arguments, covering a 
wide range and a strikingly large volume of Sikh literature. What 
is remarkable about his book is that, though his preference for 
the Khalsa or Singh identity is quite clear, he regards the 
sahajdharis (who did not take pahul and, therefore, did not 
necessarily keep their hair uncut or bear the epithet Singh) as an 
integral part ot the Sikh Panth. The implication is extremely 
important. A distinct Sikh identity did not start with the Khalsa: 
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it had already emerged during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Anyone who looks upon Sikh identity as a product of 
the colonial period has to contend with Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha, 
and with much more. 

Harjot Oberoi is one among those who maintain that the 
distinct Sikh identity in which the sabajdharis were pushed out or 
pushed to the periphery and the keshdharis came to occupy the 
centre stage was created by the Singh Sabha movement. But even 
he concedes that the early eighteenth century Khalsa background 
was helpful to the Tat Khalsa. There are other scholars who look 
upon the Khalsa of Guru Gobind Singh as clearly distinct from 
other Indians. In fact there is a long historiographical tradition in 
which the Khalsa figure as a community distinct from both Hindus 
and Muslims. In the eighteenth century Sikh literature itself the 
Khalsa are presented as different from both Hindus and Muslims. 
They represent ‘the third panth’. There is hardly any doubt that 
the Khalsa identity was the most dominant identity among the 
Sikhs of the early nineteenth century. The colonial rulers were 
quick to recognize this fact. The change introduced by the Singh 
Sabha leaders has to be understood in terms of differences of 
degree, coherence, magnitude and insistence on conformity. All 
this was made possible by the new means of communication, 
including education and the press. 

The Khalsa identity was far more pronounced than the identity 
of the Sikhs in the earlier Sikh tradition. But in what sense were 
the Sikhs Hindus? If we apply the connotation of ‘Hindu’ as a 
non-Muslim Indian to the Sikhs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, they were certainly Hindus. However, if we take the 
‘Hindus’ to mean upper caste non-Muslim Indians, the Sikhs 
were not ‘Hindus’. The Sikh Panth included not only Khatris, 
Brahmans and Rajputs but also Jats, Tarkhans, low caste labourers 
and outcastes. If we take ‘Hindus’ to represent the socio-religious 
systems upheld by the Brahmans, the Sikhs were not ‘Hindu’. It is 
significant to note that the seventeenth-century janamsakhis look 
at the panth of Guru Nanak not only as a new panth but also as 
a panth which was distinct like the panth of the Vaishnavas, the 
panth of the jogis, and the panth of the Muslims. The Nanak- 
panthis had their distinctive places and modes of worship. Even 
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their mode of salutation was distinctive. The consciousness of 
distinct identity is much more pronounced in the compositions of 
Bhai Gurdas who wrote mostly in the early seventeenth century. 
The Sikh consciousness of a distinct identity sprang from empirical 
realities: scripture, doctrines, institutions, sacred spaces and sacred 
places, their own sense of brotherhood, and the recognition by 
outsiders that they were different. In any case, not being different 
in every way from others in the seventeenth century did not mean 
that one was a Hindu in the religious sense of the term. The 
context in the janamsakhis in which Guru Nanak says that he is 
a ‘Hindu’ makes his meaning abundantly clear: he was not a 
Muslim. We have noticed already that the Sikhs could be regarded 
as Hindus in the sense that they were non-Muslim Indians. As 
such, they stood bracketed with millions of other Indians. 

Interestingly, Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha has no objection to the 
Sikhs being called Hindu if the term meant simply Indian, without 
bringing in any religious dimension. The crucial question about 
the Hindu-Sikh debate is why at that particular juncture so much 
importance came to be attached to religious identity. A part of 
the answer is provided by Bhai Kahn Singh. He is keen to establish 
that the Sikhs were a distinct gaum (earlier, panth), like Hindus 
and Muslims. To recognize this was to recognize that the Sikhs 
were a political community, a nationality. This recognition should 
lead to their worldly progress. To be an appendage of another 
qaum was to remain at a perpetual disadvantage. To say this 
was not unpatriotic. The Sikhs were prepared to struggle for 
the common interests of all Indians, shoulder to shoulder with 
the other ‘nations’ like Hindus and Muslims. Overarching all of 
them was the Indian nation. In a sense, Bhai Kahn Singh subscribed 
to the idea of communitarian nationalism. In this he was not 
alone. By many others at the opening of the present century, and 
even later, ‘the nation of Indians was visualized as a composite 
body, consisting of several communities, each with its own history 
and culture and its own special contribution to make to the 
common nationality. India, and the emerging Indian nation, was 
conceived as a collection of communities: Hindu + Muslim + 
Christian + Parsi + Sikhs, and so on.’ The issue of religious 
identity was closely linked with politics. If it is a problem, it is at 
least a century old. | 
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Turning to the Akalis and their politics, we find that they co- 
operated with the Congress to get the province partitioned in 
1947. This freed them from what they called ‘Muslim domination’. 
But in itself the partition did not solve their problems. They had 
to pursue their old concerns in the Indian Union. These were 
essentially three: adequate share in political power, promotion of 
Punjabi language in Gurmukhi script, and protection of their 
religious identity. All these concerns were actually three aspects 
of a single concern — the position of the Sikh Panth in free India. 

The partition brought about an important demographic change 
in the East Punjab. The Hindus formed more than 60 per cent of 
the total population of the state and their leaders were anxious to 
retain this majority status. The Sikhs formed about 35 per cent of 
the total population, a much higher percentage than what they 
had in the British Punjab. Furthermore, they were concentrated 
in six districts in which their population was actually more than 
half: Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Jalandhar, Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana and 
Ferozepur. Then there were the princely states in which the Sikhs 
had a majority on the margin. This demographic change eventually 
came to have an important bearing on their politics. Used to 
weightage in the British Punjab, the Akali leaders thought of 
weightage first in free India as well. However, the idea of weight 
age to religious minorities was categorically discarded by the 
Constituent Assembly. The Akalis demanded proportionate 
representation on the basis of joint electorates, with the right to 
contest general unreserved seats. This too was rejected by the 
Constituent Assembly. The Akali members of the Assembly were 
so resentful that they refused to sign the Constitution to be adopted 
on 26 January 1950. 

The Akali members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly joined 
the Congress party in March 1948 and three months later Giani 
Kartar Singh was included in the Cabinet in place of the Congress 
Sikh member Ishar Singh Majhail. Within a year Gopi Chand 
Bhargava was replaced by Bhim Sen Sachar as the Chief Minister 
of the Punjab. In consultation with Giani Kartar Singh, Sachar 
evolved in 1949 a language formula which is known as the Sachar 
Formula. A Punjabi zone was created under this scheme by adding 
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the Ropar and Kharar tahsils of the Ambala district to the six 
Sikh majority districts. Punjabi was to be the medium of education 
at the primary level in all the schools of this zone. Hindi was to 
be introduced in the last year of primary education. In the Hindi 
zone, the position of Punjabi was to be reversed. The Akalis had 
some reservations about details but they welcomed the formula 
as a reasonable solution of the language problem. Unfortunately, 
this scheme was not acceptable to the Arya Samaj leaders of the 
Punjabi zone: they refused to implement it. In fact the reaction 
among the ‘Hindu’ leaders was so strong that Sachar lost his 
Chief Ministership and Bhargava was back in office by October 
1949. The Akali members felt themselves to be ineffective in the 
new ministry. Before long, the Working Committee of the Akali 
Dal decided to revoke the merger of the Akalis with the Congress 
on the grounds that the Congress leaders had belied all their 
hopes of constructive sympathy and support. ~ 

In 1952 the Akalis fought the elections on a new issue: the 
Punjabi-speaking state. The idea of reorganization on the basis 
of language was not new. It had been an important item on the 
agenda of the Congress. After 1947, however, the Congress leaders 
were no longer enthusiastic about it. In 1948 the Dar Commission 
recommended that no linguistic state be created without the 
consent of a substantial minority included in its area.’ Its report 
was accepted by a committee consisting of Nehru, Patel and 
Sitarammaya who made a recommendation of their own that in 
north India no provincial boundaries should be changed ir- 
respective of the merit of any such proposal. In the British Punjab, 
reorganization had been suggested from time to time to accom- 
modate the interests of religious communities. But languages and 
scripts too had come to be associated with them: Urdu and Persian 
script with Muslims, Hindi and Devanagari script with Hindus, 
and Punjabi and Gurmukhi script with Sikhs. Therefore, the 
question of language appeared to carry political implications as 
well. In 1950 Hukam Singh tried to clarify that the demand for a 
Punjabi-speaking state was democratic and secular. The Working 
Committee of the Akali Dal passed a resolution in favour of a 
state on the basis of Punjabi language and culture. Some of the 
Hindu leaders of the Punjab reacted to the demand by telling 
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their followers to return Hindi as their mother tongue for the 
Census of 1951. They had canvassed for Hindi before 1947 also, 
but now their idea was to thwart the formation of a Punjabi- 
speaking state by demonstrating that there was a substantial 
Hindi-speaking minority in the proposed Punjabi-speaking state. 
The movement for a Punjabi-speaking state continued for more 
than a decade and a large number of -Punjabi-speaking Hindus 
returned Hindi as their mother tongue in the Census of 1961 as 
well. 

With their defeat in the elections of 1952, the Akali aspiration 
to be ‘free and equal partners in the destiny of the country’ 
became stronger. Before the year ended, Potti Sriramula died 
during a fast for the creation of Andhra Pradesh, and the Prime 
Minister announced the separation of Andhra from Madras as a 
Telugu-speaking state. As the movement for linguistic states gained 
momentum, the formation of States Reorganization Commission 
was announced before the end of 1953. The Akali leaders prepared 
their case on the basis of pre-1947 data. According to them there 
was an area of 90,000 sq km in which nearly 12 million persons 
spoke Punjabi. The Sikhs formed much less than a half of the 
total population of this area. Nevertheless, the proposal was 
countered by the protagonists of Maha Punjab who advocated 
the merger of Himachal Pradesh and a few districts of Uttar 
Pradesh as well as Patiala and East Punjab States Union (PEPSU) 
with the East Punjab. Without going into any detail of either 
the mounting tension between the two parties or the arguments 
which they used, we may note that the Commission came to the 
conclusion that the majority of the people were opposed to the 
creation of a Punjabi-speaking state, and recommended the merger 
of Himachal Pradesh as well as PEPSU with the East Punjab. The 
Akalis rejected the Commission’s report on the day following its 
release on 9 October 1955. 

Hukam Singh evolved a formula which met the essential 
demands of the Akalis without the creation of a Punjabi-speaking 
state. This came to be known as the Regional Formula. PEPSU 
alone was to be merged with the East Punjab, and the whole area 
was to be divided into two ‘regions’. One of these was to be the 
Punjabi region in which the medium of school education was to 
be Punjabi. The other region was to give the same status to 
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Hindi. Both the regions were to have regional committees for 
legislation on fourteen important subjects. The Regional Formula 
came closest to accommodating the political and cultural interests 
of the Akalis who accepted the scheme. The Working Committee 
of the Akali Dal also decided to have no political programme of 
its own and to concentrate on the religious, educational, cultural, 
social and economic interests of the Sikh Panth. 

The reorganized Punjab state was inaugurated on 1 November 
1956 when Partap Singh Kairon was the Chief Minister. The 
Akali legislators joined the Congress party. The Hindi Raksha 
Samiti agitated against the scheme and Kairon remained reluctant 
to allow the regional committees to legislate. In fact he tried to 
keep the former Akali leaders out of the Legislative Assembly 
and to dislodge the Akalis from the SGPC. Given Kairon’s attitude 
and outlook the Regional Formula had little chance of success. 
Within a few years, the Akalis felt obliged to revive the movement 
for a Punjabi-speaking state. 

The agitation launched by Master Tara Singh in 1960 proved 
to be a failure. By 1962 his place was taken by Sant Fateh Singh 
who presented the demand as clearly a linguistic demand. Both 
the leaders demonstrated their patriotism during India’s war with 
China. During the war with Pakistan in 1965 Sant Fateh Singh 
was all out to support the government. Nehru had died in 1964 
and Kairon had been assassinated early in 1965. There were new 
actors on the scene. After the ceasefire in September 1965 the 
Union Home Minister announced that the issue of the Punjabi- 
speaking state would be examined all afresh. Lal Bahadur Shastri 
appointed a Parliamentary Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Hukam Singh, who was now the Speaker of the Lok Sabha. To 
advise the Parliamentary Committee, a Cabinet Sub-Committee 
was also constituted. It consisted of Indira Gandhi, Y.B. Chavan 
and Mahavir Tyagi. Indira Gandhi became the Prime Minister in 
January 1966 after the death of Lal Bahadur Shastri. The Punjabi- 
speaking state was inaugurated on 1 November 1966. 

However, the Akali agitation did not end with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Punjab in 1966. Sant Fateh Singh went on fast unto 
death within seven weeks of the inauguration of the new state. It 
is important to know why. Contrary to the general impression, 
the new state was not created in accordance with the recom- 
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mendations of the Parliamentary Committee constituted by Lal 
Bahadur Shastri. Indira Gandhi was unhappy with this commit- 
tee, especially because of the views of its Chairman. In her My 
Truth she makes it abundantly clear why she was not in favour of 
creating a Punjabi-speaking state: she did not wish to deviate 
from a well considered policy of the Congress, and she did not 
wish to let down the ‘Hindu supporters’ of the Congress in the 
Punjab. Both these concerns arose from electoral considerations. 
She did not wait for the recommendations of the Parliamentary 
Committee. A resolution of the Congress in March 1966 ac- 
cepted the principle of reorganization of the Punjab. A commis- 
sion was appointed, known as the Shah Commission. The terms 
of reference given to the Commission stipulated that the Census 
of 1961 was to be used for data on language, with the tahsil as 
the basic unit. Consequently, genuinely Punjabi-speaking villages 
and Chandigarh were left out of the Punjab. Furthermore, the 
Union Government took over the power and irrigation projects 
and became the arbiter of river waters in case the two new states 
failed to come to an agreement. Sant Fateh Singh protested against 
all these decisions even before the new state was inaugurated. In 
December 1966 he went on fast on the issue of Chandigarh. The 
issue is still unresolved, like the issues of river waters and the 
Punjabi-speaking territories. 

To these issues was added another: the relations of the state 
with the Centre. The idea of autonomy had begun to be aired 
before the reorganization of the Punjab in 1966. In May 1965 
‘Justice’ Gurnam Singh, leader of the opposition in the Punjab 
Assembly, moved a resolution at a conference in Ludhiana in 
favour of a self-determined status for Sikhs within the Indian 
Union. It was interpreted by the language press in the Punjab as a 
demand for a sovereign Sikh state. In July 1965 Master Tara 
Singh, who was no longer influential, gave an elaborate argument 
in support of the idea of ‘a Sikh Homeland’, an autonomous state 
within the Indian Union. Opposing the Punjab Reorganization 
Bill in the Parliament, Kapur Singh referred to Nehru’s statement 
of July 1946: ‘I see no wrong in an area and a setup in the North 
wherein the Sikhs can also experience a glow of freedom’. Kapur 
Singh argued in favour of a Sikh Homeland with a special internal 
constitution and a special relationship with the Centre irrespective 
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of the number of Sikhs in this Homeland. Furthermore, the 
experience of the Akalis as the ruling party in the new Punjab 
between March 1967 and June 1971 convinced them that they 
could not exercise power adequately, or for long, under the 
constitution which placed the states at a great political and 
economic disadvantage in relation to the ruling party at the Centre. 
Within three years the Punjab was twice placed under the 
President’s rule, a euphemism for the rule of the ruling party. The 
Akalis lost the elections in 1972. A year later came the Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution. Its basic thrust was on a genuinely federal 
system with only defence, foreign affairs, communications, and 
currency as the prerogatives of the Centre. Couched partly in the 
language of the supporters of a Sikh Homeland, it was interpreted 
by the opponents of the Akalis as ‘secessionist’. The Akalis 
returned to power in 1977 and in a crowded conference held at 
Ludhiana in 1978, they reiterated their stand without any 
ambiguity in favour of a truly federal system. 

The most important issues for the Akalis had, thus, emerged 
on the reorganization of the Punjab in 1966 and before their 
return to power in 1977: Chandigarh and other Punjabi-speaking 
territories, Centre-State relations, and river waters. On two of 
these, Indira Gandhi had already taken decisions. On the issue of 
Chandigarh Sant Fateh Singh had announced his decision to go 
on fast on 26 January 1970 and to immolate himself on 1 February 
if Chandigarh was not given to the Punjab. Indira Gandhi awarded 
Chandigarh to the Punjab. The award was meant to be imple- 
mented five years later, in 1975. At the same time she awarded 
part of Fazilka tabsil to Haryana with a corridor on the Punjab 
border with Rajasthan to link the awarded territory with the 
state of Haryana. 

Indira Gandhi’s decision on river waters came in 1976, after 
the Akalis had put up what was probably the strongest opposition 
in the country to the Emergency imposed by her in 1975. The 
non-riparian Rajasthan was given 8.00 maf of water. Of the 
remaining 7.20 maf, she gave 0.20 to Delhi and divided the rest 
in two equal shares for Haryana and the Punjab. Thus, the Punjab 
was to get 3.5 maf of water, which was less than what the state 
was actually using. The Akalis took up this matter with Morarji 
Desai as the Prime Minister. He could tell the Rajasthani leaders 
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that their state was not a part of the Indus basin but he was not 
prepared to change the award. However, he had no objection to 
the Punjab going to the Supreme Court for adjudication. The 
matter was lying with the Supreme Court when the Akalis lost 
the elections in 1980. 

In July 1981 Sant Harchand Singh Longowal, who had 
conducted successful agitation against the Emergency as the 
President of the Akali Dal, presided over a World Sikh Conference 
which directed the Akali Dal to plan dharmyudh for pursuing 
the Anandpur Sahib Resolution. An agitation was launched in 
September and memoranda of demands were sent to Indira 
Gandhi. She met the Akali leaders on 16 October 1981 primarily 
to identify issues which could then be taken up by the Foreign 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao. A meeting with him later appeared 
to be ‘a waste of time’ to the Akali leaders. They met the Prime 
Minister again on 26 November. The suit of the Punjab regarding 
the river waters was pending in the Supreme Court. Indira Gandhi 
was not in favour of revising her earlier decision but she gave 
assurances of much larger supplies of water and energy to the 
Punjab in the future on the basis of more scientific exploitation 
of resources. Within five weeks, however, she gave a unilateral 
decision, adding 0.72 maf of water to the Punjab’s share from an 
estimated surplus of 1.32 maf. Significantly, she gave 0.60 maf 
out of this surplus to Rajasthan, making it clear to the Akalis that 
their talk of Rajasthan not being a riparian state had no meaning. 
What is more, all the three Chief Ministers concerned accepted 
this decision, and the Chief Minister of the Punjab was obliged to 
withdraw its case from the Supreme Court. It was also decided to 
complete the Sutlej-Yamuna Link (SYL) canal for Haryana in 
two years. On their third and last meeting with the Prime Minister 
on 5 April 1982 the Akali leaders got the impression that she had 
already made up her mind to let the issues wait. But they were 
wrong. She was keen on the construction of the SYL canal. 

The nahar roko (stop the canal) morcha of the Akalis against 
the construction of the SYL canal failed to evoke much response. 
Another call a month later failed to mobilize the peasantry. The 
Akalis decided at last to launch a dharmyudh morcha on 4 Au- 
gust to get all their demands accepted. Soon afterwards, Sant 
Jarnail Singh was allowed to join the dharmyudh morcha. The 
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morcha picked up. It became increasingly difficult for the gov- 
ernment to find room for the agitating volunteers in the existing 
jails. By the middle of October Indira Gandhi had decided to 
release the Akali volunteers on the Diwali day. Swaran Singh 
hammered out a mutually acceptable formula on the important 
issues of Chandigarh, river waters and the Centre-State rela- 
tions. A Cabinet Sub-Committee consisting of Pranab Mukherjee, 
R. Venkataraman, P.V. Narasimha Rao and P.C. Sethi accepted 
the formula and Swaran Singh told the Akali leaders that the 
government had approved of it. But the statement placed before 
the Parliament turned out to be materially different from what 
had been agreed upon. The Prime Minister had changed her 
mind. The Akalis decided to hold a demonstration in Delhi at the 
time of the Asiad. Amrinder Singh negotiated another mutually 
acceptable agreement. But this was sabotaged by Bhajan Lal, 
Chief Minister of Haryana, with the assurance that he would not 
let the Akalis pass through his state. He proved to be truer than 
his word. No Sikh was allowed to pass through Haryana without 
being humiliated. 

Not to have gained anything through negotiations was a setback 
for the Akalis, and it appeared to justify the idea of militancy 
propagated by Sant Jarnail Singh. In any case, his popularity 
increased in 1982-3. And so did militancy. He appeared to be 
running a parallel government. The Akalis pursued their morcha 
against all odds as a political necessity. Sant Longowal asked the 
Akali legislators to resign their seats with effect from 21 February 
1983. He also gave a call to ex-servicemen for a meeting at 
Amritsar. Nearly 5,000 responded. In April 1983 the Akalis 
organized their rasta roko (block the roads) campaign. Twenty- 
six persons were killed in the violence that erupted in spite of 
their peaceful intention. In June, they organized their rail roko 
(stop the trains) campaign and the government decided not to 
run any trains. Yet there was some violence. The kam roko (stop 
work) campaign of August 1983 proved to be a great success. 
And so was the bandh they organized in February 1984 to 
demonstrate their strength and their trust in non-violent agitation. 
Within a week, a meeting of five Akali leaders, five cabinet 
ministers, five secretaries and fifteen leaders of the opposition 
parties was held at Delhi. The meeting came close to a successful 
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settlement but anti-Sikh violence was orchestrated in Haryana, 
and the Akali leaders returned to the Punjab. Before the end of 
the month, the Akalis burnt the pages of the Constitution 
containing Article 25(2)(b) at Delhi and Chandigarh. They were 
arrested, but the government also announced its willingness to 
amend the Article. Early in March, Indira Gandhi appointed the 
Sarkaria Commission to go into Centre-State relations but her 
decision being unilateral the Akalis did not withdraw the morcha. 
They were prepared to work out a reasonable settlement in the 
last week of May but nothing short of the demands of the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution was acceptable to Sant Jarnail Singh 
who had moved into the Akal Takht in December 1983. 

At the time of the Operation Blue Star, Lt-General Sunderji 
was told by the government that there were two groups in the 
Golden Temple complex, one that of Sant Jarnail Singh and the 
other that of Sant Longowal. He was also instructed to ensure 
that there was no fighting between the two groups. The 
‘extremists’ were to be flushed out without any damage to the 
Golden Temple and the least possible damage to the Akal Takht. 
These instructions indicate that Sant Longowal and his followers 
were not to be treated as ‘extremists’. Some writers have wondered 
why they ‘surrendered’, or why they did not resist. Quite simply, 
they were neither rebels nor up in arms against the state. The 
government knew this better than anyone else. The Akali leaders 
were arrested and detained. When they were released, they 
strongly condemned the action of the government. Nevertheless, 
Sant Longowal signed an accord with the Prime Minister, picking 
up the old threads of Chandigarh, river waters and Centre-State 
relations, and adding some new issues. But he was assassinated 
before the elections were. held. The Akalis fought the elections, 
won, and formed the government. The Accord failed and so did 
the Akalis in containing militancy. They did not contest the general 
elections of 1992 but they fought by-elections with considerable 
success against all sorts of disadvantages. In the Parliamentary 
elections of May 1996 they won eight out of thirteen seats, under 
the leadership of Parkash Singh Badal. Advocacy of militancy, or 
independence, on the part of an Akali leader was looked upon as 
deviation and not as the norm. The political objective of the 
Akalis has been greater autonomy for the Punjab, and for other 
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states. Their approach has been either constitutional or agitational, 
but not militant. They are quite distinct from the militants who 
stood for secession. They won the general elections of 1997. 
Ironically, however, they did not talk about any of the major 
issues raised before 1984. 

Nevertheless, there has been a general tendency to look upon 
the Akalis as secessionist. This may be due partly to sheer 
ignorance and partly to deliberate intention to malign them as 
political opponents. This may also be due to the distant back- 
ground of the 1940s when the Akalis, conditionally or 
unconditionally, put forward the idea of a Sikh state. The 
concentration of the majority of the Sikhs in a contiguous area 
lends much greater plausibility to the aspiration of sovereignty. 
Their compromising gestures towards militants in the recent past 
may be yet another reason for bracketing them with the seces- 
sionists. Many of the Akali leaders had shown willingness or 
even keenness to participate in the mortuary rites (bbogs) of 
some known or alleged militants. More important perhaps were 
their dealings with Sant Jarnail Singh. One of the Akali demands, 
for instance, was his release in 1981. In 1982 he was allowed to 
merge his morcha with the Akali dharmyudh. No one could stop 
him from staying in one of the ‘hostels’ of the SGPC, where the 
government also could reach him if it wanted to, but towards the 
end of 1983 he was allowed to stay in the Akal Takht, which 
could not be done without the tacit consent of the SGPC. But this 
tacit consent sprang from helplessness more than anything else. 
Sant Jarnail Singh on his part did not care much for Sant Longowal 
who had demonstrated his opposition to the methods of Sant 
Bhindranwale even before he moved into the Akal Takht. In 
1984 there was an open hostility between them. 

Why the Akalis did not always keep a politically respectable 
distance from Sant Jarnail Singh is a relevant question. According 
to Mark Tully and Satish Jacob, Giani Zail Singh enabled Sanjay 
Gandhi to discover the Sant for breaking the Akali Dal after its 
electoral success in 1977. They also looked for a cause which 
could be both religious and political. For this they identified the 
Nirankaris. The Dal Khalsa, floated by them some time later, 
was also anti-Nirankari. After the death of twelve Sikhs at the 
hands of the Nirankaris on the Baisakhi day of 1978 at Amritsar, 
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anti-Nirankari agitations were encouraged not by the Akalis but 
by the Congress party. The Dal Khalsa as well as Sant Jarnail 
Singh contested elections for the SGPC in 1979 against the Akali 
candidates. In 1980 Sant Jarnail Singh campaigned for Congress 
candidates, including R.L. Bhatia. He is believed to have shared a 
platform with Indira Gandhi. In any case, she admitted that he 
had supported a Congress candidate. After the murder of Baba 
Gurbachan Singh, the Nirankari Guru, in April 1980, Giani Zail 
Singh told the Parliament that Sant Jarnail Singh had nothing to 
do with the murder. After the murder of Lala Jagat Narain in 
September 1981, the Chief Minister of the Punjab wanted to get 
Sant Jarnail Singh arrested as a suspect. He was in a Haryana 
village at that time. Giani Zail Singh rang up Bhajan Lal to tell 
him not to let the Sant be arrested. When the Punjab government 
did arrest him in October, Giani Zail Singh told the Parliament 
that there was no evidence of his involvement in the murder. He 
was released. ‘The government has done more for me in one 
week,” remarked Bhindranwale, ‘than I could have achieved in 
years.’ After the murder of Santokh Singh at Delhi in December 
1981, his memorial service was attended by Sant Jarnail Singh as 
well as Giani Zail Singh and Rajiv Gandhi. The Akalis may not 
have known all this, but they knew that Sant Jarnail Singh was 
being supported and protected by the Congress to undermine the 
Akalis. They, in turn, were tempted to use the Sant against the 
Congress if and when they could. 

When the Akali leaders met Indira Gandhi in October 1981 
for the first time, they told her that Sant Jarnail Singh was being 
backed by the Congress. If some of the Akali leaders maintained 
their contact with him till the end, so did some of the Congress 
leaders. The Sant had fallen out with the Congress by the end of 
1981 but the Congress did not fall out with him. Indira Gandhi 
continued to consult Giani Zail Singh when he became the 
President of India. It was possibly due to his influence that Sant 
Jarnail Singh was not arrested after the murder of a DIG in April 
1983 in the precincts of the Golden Temple. When the government 
of Darbara Singh was suspended and the President’s rule was 
imposed in the Punjab due to the cold-blooded murder of some 
Hindu passengers in the first week of October 1983, a senior 
colleague of Darbara Singh claimed that President Zail Singh 
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was in daily contact with the Sant. The implication was that 
Darbara Singh’s downfall had been brought about through the 
Sant’s instrumentality. Indira Gandhi maintained contact with 
Sant Jarnail Singh through R.L. Bhatia who remained in regular 
contact with Bhai Amrik Singh till April 1984. Even if the idea of 
the President and the Prime Minister of India was to use Sant 
Jarnail Singh for their purposes, the knowledge of his connection 
with them added much to his prestige and influence. The Akalis 
had to contend with him, his prestige, and his influence. 


IV 


The term Khalistan was used by a medical doctor, V.S. Bhatti of 
Ludhiana, as the title of a pamphlet in 1940, published soon after 
the Lahore Resolution of the All India Muslim League, popularly 
known as the ‘Pakistan Resolution’.!! Dr Bhatti’s Khalistan was 
meant to be a counterblast to the idea of Pakistan assumed to be 
embodied in the Lahore Resolution. Covering much of the area 
between the Chenab and the Jamuna, the Khalistan of Dr Bhatti 
was meant to serve as a buffer state between India and Pakistan. 
With the Maharaja of Patiala as its head, Khalistan was to be a 
‘theocratic’ state, consisting of several federating units. A corridor 
was to link it with the Arabian Sea. Master Tara Singh, who was 
President of the Shiromani Akali Dal at this time, denounced the 
pamphlet for making the confusion already created by the Muslim 
League more confounding. Two conferences were organized by 
Baba Gurdit Singh of Komagata Maru, a known supporter of the 
Indian National Congress, to popularize the idea of Khalistan. 
However, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad expressed his disapproval 
of Khalistan by stating that some Akalis were using the Congress 
platform to propagate the idea of Sikh Raj for scuttling the idea 
of Pakistan. 

The term ‘Khalistan’ was never appropriated by the Akalis. 
However, in their opposition to the idea of Pakistan in the 1940s, 
they did come out with counterproposals. With the prospect of 
freedom coming closer, their concern for the future became greater. 
In March-April 1942 Stafford Cripps conceded in principle that 
it was not obligatory for a province to join the Indian federation. 
This concession appeared to carry the implication that the Punjab 
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could become an autonomous political unit outside the Indian 
state. The Akali leaders did not like to be subordinated perma- 
nently to Muslim majority. The Sikh All-Parties Committee 
submitted to Cripps the proposal of a province with different 
boundaries and different proportions of the three major com- 
munities of the Punjab. The name given to the province of their 
conception was ‘Azad Punjab’. This gave the impression as if it 
was meant to be an independent state. Keen to sell the idea to 
Hindus and Sikhs, the Akali leaders explained subsequently that 
this province was meant to be a part of the Indian federation.'* 
The term azad was meant to suggest that each community of 
this province would be free of the fear of domination by 
another community. The Muslims and Hindus of this province 
would account for the bulk of its population: 40 per cent each. 
The Sikhs would form the remaining 20 per cent. Rooted in a 
genuine fear of creation of Pakistan, which would place the Sikhs 
under the domination of a hostile community for ever, the Azad 
Punjab scheme was essentially a defensive strategy adopted in 
response to the recognition of the idea of Pakistan by the British 
Government through the Cripps proposals and by the Congress 
through its resolution of 2 April 1942. In their opposition to the 
idea of Pakistan, the Sikh leaders did not hesitate to share 
platforms with the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha who stood 
for India as a single political unit. Unlike Khalistan, the Azad 
Punjab was to be a part of India; it was also to have a democratic 
constitution. All that the Sikhs could hope to gain was possibly 
an effective collaborative role in the affairs of the Azad Punjab. 

The Azad Punjab remained on the political agenda of the Akali 
leaders for about two years. After the ‘C.R. Formula’, and the 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks on its basis, the Azad Punjab scheme was 
theoretically modified in two ways. Its name was dropped to 
bring in the idea of a Sikh state; and this state was meant to be 
sovereign. However, in terms of the religious composition of the 
people in this state there was no change. Furthermore, its creation 
was conditional upon the creation of Pakistan. During the second 
half of 1944 the idea of this conditional sovereign Sikh state was 
advocated not only by the Akalis but also by many other Sikh 
leaders. This viewpoint was spelt out in a memorandum submit- 
ted to the Sapru Reconciliation Committee early in 1945 by Sikh 
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leaders who represented nearly the entire community. The 
memorandum underlined the fact that, accounting for four million 
persons in British India, the Sikhs were numerically next only to 
Hindus and Muslims. But their political, economic and historical 
importance was much greater than their numbers suggested. Their 
contribution to the defence and economy of the country was 
unique. The Punjab was their ‘holy’ land as well as their homeland. 
Nonetheless, the constitutional reforms of 1935 had reduced 
them to ‘a state of political subjugation’. The Hindus as well as 
Muslims had disowned their mother tongue in favour of Hindi 
and Urdu. Discrimination against the Sikhs was exercised even 
in matters of religion. The Sikhs were opposed to ‘any partition 
of India on a communal basis’. However, if the Pakistan scheme 
was accepted they would ‘insist on the creation of separate Sikh 
State’. The basic demand of the memorandum was a strong, 
united India, and weightage for the Sikhs in a reorganized Punjab. 

The Sikh leaders in general and the Akali leaders in particular 
tried to promote their idea of a Sikh state in 1945. At the time of 
the Simla Conference in June-July, Master Tara Singh met Lord 
Wavell and emphasized that the Sikhs were strongly opposed to 
the creation of Pakistan. At the same time he expressed the view 
that if Pakistan was to be created then Jinnah should agree to 
the creation of a separate state for the Sikhs. The Akalis fought 
the elections of 1945-6 in cooperation with but independently of 
the Congress. Opposition to Pakistan, and not a Sikh state, was 
the foremost item on their agenda. The landslide in favour of the 
Muslim League more than neutralized their own unprecedented 
success in the elections. From a mere possibility, Pakistan advanced 
now to the stage of probability. Two days before the arrival of 
the Cabinet Mission in March 1946, the Shiromani Akali Dal 
passed a resolution in favour of ‘the creation of a Sikh State’. 
When Master Tara Singh met the Cabinet Mission he underlined 
the fact that the Sikhs were opposed to any division of India, but 
if a division was decided upon, a separate state should be created 
for the Sikhs with the right to federate with Hindustan or Pakistan. 
Giani Kartar Singh was more categorical and asked for a separate 
Sikh state irrespective of whether or not Pakistan was created. 
The pleas and arguments of the Sikh leaders however cut no ice 
with the Cabinet Mission. Its recommendations went not only in 
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favour of the idea of Pakistan but also against any reorganization 
of the Punjab. The idea of a Sikh state was thus wholly set aside. 
In theory, the Akalis had the option to seek concessions from 
Jinnah as the condition of their consent to opt for Pakistan. In 
practice, they favoured the idea of getting the Punjab divided 
with the support of the Congress. During the last year of colonial 
rule, the Akalis worked in close cooperation with the Congress, 
and no Sikh leader talked of a Sikh state. 

Understandably, the most elaborate argument in support of a 
sovereign Sikh state was published before the recommendations 
of the Cabinet Mission were made public. In April 1946, 
Gurbachan Singh of Sikh National College, Lahore, and Lal 
Singh Gyani of Sikh Missionary College, Amritsar, published 
The Idea of the Sikh State on the premise that the Congress 
would not resist the demand for Pakistan and India would be 
divided in the near future into Hindustan and Pakistan as two 
independent countries. Freedom for Hindus and Muslims would 
mean ‘slavery’ for the Sikhs who too constituted a ‘nation’.'> As 
a nation, the Sikhs had the right to ‘self-determination’, admitted 
to be the ‘right of nations all over the world’. As stated in the 
then recent resolution of the Shiromani Akali Dal, no consti- 
tutional safeguards and weightage were adequate for ensuring 
the growth of the Sikhs as ‘a nationality with a distinct religious, 
ideological, cultural and political character’. An autonomous 
Sikh state, therefore, was ‘the unconditional, absolute and mini- 
mum demand and political objective of the Sikh Panth as a whole’. 
This proposed state was to be ‘democratic in constitution’: it 
was to have ‘a socialistic economic structure’; and it was to give 
‘full protection’ to the minorities. 

Gurbachan Singh and Lal Singh go into the background of the 
demand for an autonomous Sikh state. Its origins could be traced 
to the ‘historical traditions’ of the Sikhs, their ‘inner urges’ and 
their ‘political ideals’. So long as there was no discussion of ‘any 
political future’ there was no occasion for giving expression to 
the concerns of the Sikh Panth. With the Simon Commission, 
however, the situation began to change. The Muslims of the 
Punjab began to clamour for a permanent majority in the province 
and the Sikhs responded by suggesting to Mahatma Gandhi in 
1930 that a new province should be carved out of the existing 
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Punjab. In 1931 they made the same suggestion to the Viceroys, 
Lord Irwin and Lord Willingdon. This demand was presented at 
the Second Round Table Conference by Sampuran Singh and 
Ujjal Singh. 

However, the Sikh demands went unheeded, and the Communal 
Award was given. The Provincial Autonomy established on its 
basis caused terrible hardships to the Sikhs. Their religious rights 
were sought to be thwarted and their ‘national’ language, Punjabi, 
was sought to be suppressed. In 1940 came the Pakistan Resolution 
of the All India Muslim League. The Indian National Congress 
sought to appease the Muslims at the cost of the Sikhs. This dis- 
illusioned the Sikhs: ‘in this situation emerged a further step in 
the old Sikh demand for splitting up the Punjab, called the Azad 
Punjab Scheme’. Its purpose was to ensure that the Sikhs held 
‘the balance of power’ in the new province. They were canvassing 
support for this idea when ‘Gandhi-Raja Formula’ was floated. 
Its acceptance would have divided the Sikhs into two parts in 
two different states. Therefore, the Sikhs asked for a separate 
Sikh state. This was the only way in which they could survive ‘in 
the midst of aggressive communalism’. 

In the present-day world of total organization and mobilization 
of peoples no ‘minority’ could survive without ‘political strength’. 
The aggressive communalism of Muslim and Hindu majorities 
presented a grave threat to the Sikhs and their identity. They 
needed a state in which they were free from aggression and in 
which they could make laws for themselves. ‘The Sikhs do not 
seek to dominate anyone. They want to establish a secular 
democratic state, in which the bulk of the Sikh population may 
be concentrated. The economic basis of life in such a state is 
bound to be socialistic, in accordance with the traditions of the 
Sikh society, and the inner urge of the hardy, self-respecting Sikh 
peasantry.’ 

Sikh nationhood was essentially the product of Sikh history. 
Organized as ‘the Khalsa’, the Sikhs acted as a distinct and separate 
nation in the days of the misls and Ranjit Singh (late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century). They established a theocratic 
political organization first, and then a monarchical system. They 
were now organizing their national life on the democratic 
principle. The Gurdwara Reform movement was a decisive 
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landmark in the revival of the Khalsa. They began to run ‘a kind 
of parallel Government’ in the form of the SGPC which ‘issued 
commands and ordinances, organized jathas, fought the bure- 
aucracy and through its actions galvanized the entire Sikh people 
with a powerful feeling of their aroused nationhood’. With the 
emergence of the concept of the ‘Indian Nation’, Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs came to be treated as ‘communities’, with the result 
that these ‘nations’ were sought to be subordinated to the Indian 
Nation. The Sikhs had come out of this illusion ‘fostered by the 
lust for domination by Hindu majority’. Having formed a true 
conception of their status, they demanded ‘a National State for 
themselves’. No Sikh entertained any doubt about his nationality 
as being different from that of the Hindus. The latent nationhood 
of the Sikhs had reasserted itself. 

Gurbachan Singh and Lal Singh give a whole chapter to the 
views of a number of political thinkers and leaders to prove their 
point that the Khalsa constituted a distinct ‘nation’. They go on 
to argue that modern ‘political theory has recognized in practice 
the principle of providing national states to the various 
nationalities’. More than forty new nation-states had emerged in 
Europe. The Jews had been promised a national home in Palestine, 
‘their sacred land’. The Sikhs were demanding nothing more 
than establishing themselves as ‘a governing group, along with 
other groups in a democratic system’. The areas asked for the 
Sikh state were the areas covered by the Sikh homeland, ‘a broad 
compact area of which the Central Punjab is the nucleus’. More 
specifically, this ‘Sikh Zone’ covered the Lahore and Jullundur 
Divisions, parts of the Ambala and Multan Divisions, the Sikh 
princely states and the state of Malerkotla, and certain hill areas 
in the north and north-east. ‘It is in this land, which by virtue of 
proprietorship, development, historic-associations and religious 
sanctity already belongs to the Sikhs, where the Sikhs wish to 
find a safe home, free from interference’. More than 80 per cent 
of the Sikhs lived in this zone and owned more than a quarter of 
its land. 

Gurbachan Singh and Lal Singh do not mention the percentage 
of Sikhs in the total population. Nevertheless, they refer to 
‘minorities’ within the Sikh state to whom a free, prosperous, 
happy and contented life is promised. But if the Sikhs were to 
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be politically dominant in the Sikh state, it could not have 
a democratic constitution, because the Sikhs could not form a 
majority in the area of the Sikh state. Or, was it simply assumed 
that there would be no absolute ‘majority’ in the Sikh state? If 
so, the Sikh state differed from the Azad Punjab only in being 
sovereign. In no sense could it be called ‘a Sikh State’. 

For a quarter of a century after the publication of The Idea of 
the Sikh State, there was no talk of Sikh state or Khalistan among 
the Sikh leaders. In October 1971, the idea of Khalistan was 
advertised by Jagjit Singh Chauhan in the New York Times. Four 
years earlier he had enjoyed a short spell of power as a minister 
in the Cabinet of Lachhman Singh Gill who remained Chief 
Minister of the Punjab for nine months in 1967-8. Living now in 
England, Chauhan had no following in the Punjab. Whenever he 
visited India he was treated well by some eminent leaders of the 
Congress. His idea of Khalistan was treated as a joke but it could 
embarrass the Akalis and tickle their opponents in politics. About 
a decade later, in June 1980, Balbir Singh Sandhu announced the 
formation of Khalistan, claiming himself to be the Secretary of 
the National Council of Khalistan with Jagjit Singh Chauhan as 
its President. But this organization existed only on paper. In 
March 1981, a US citizen, Ganga Singh Dhillon, who was known 
to Chauhan, addressed the annual session of the Sikh Education 
Conference organized by the Chief Khalsa Diwan, and put forth 
the view that the Sikhs formed a ‘nation’. The implication was 
that any demand for independence could be justified on that 
basis. Soon afterwards, however, the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
dissociated itself from Dhillon’s statement and reiterated its 
complete loyalty to the Indian State. 

Besides the National Council of Khalistan, the White Paper on 
the Punjab published by the Government of India mentions 
another significant group which operated from overseas, the Dal 
Khalsa. It had been formed at Chandigarh in April 1978. Its 
President was a stenographer of the Panjab University who had 
published a pamphlet on Khalistan. The term ‘Dal Khalsa’ served 
as a reminder of the ‘national army’ of the Sikhs which had 
succeeded in establishing a sovereign Sikh rule during the late 
eighteenth century. The Dal was opposed to the Sant Nirankaris. 
In 1979 it contested elections for the SGPC, but without any 
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success. In 1982 the responsibility for throwing the head of a 
cow in a Hindu temple was reported to have been claimed by the 
Dal Khalsa. The Dal was generally associated with Sant Jarnail 
Singh but he never acknowledged that it had anything to do with 
him. Indeed, the founding of the Dal Khalsa is attributed to Giani 
Zail Singh who paid the bill for its first meeting at the Aroma 
Hotel at Chandigarh and who used to ask journalists to give 
prominence to its activities. From the viewpoint of a movement 
for Khalistan, the activities of the Dal in the Punjab were hardly 
of any account. 

The Khalistan movement has been associated with Sant Jarnail 
Singh more than with anyone else. What has been published on 
his life and of his speeches enables us to notice some of the 
relevant aspects of his activities and attitudes. He was initially a 
protagonist of religious reform. At the age of thirty, he assumed 
the headship of the Damdami Taksal in 1977 on the death of his 
predecessor, Sant Kartar Singh Bhindranwale. An open conflict 
with the Sant Nirankaris, who were looked upon as heretical by 
Sant Kartar Singh, was a legacy inherited by Sant Jarnail Singh. 
What happened on the Baisakhi day of 1978 at Amritsar was an 
extension of this legacy, underlining the religious dimension of 
Sant Jarnail Singh’s outlook and attitude. Till his death in June 
1984 he continued to declare that religion was his sole concern. 
For him, the Adi Granth was the only sacred scripture of the 
Sikhs; Guruship was vested in this Granth, giving it the status of 
Guru Granth Sahib. The Khalsa code of conduct provided the 
only valid mode of life for the Sikhs. He believed in fact that the 
antidote to external and internal threats to Sikhism was strict 
conformity to the Khalsa way of life. Insistence on the maintenance 
of the external form and hostility to drugs and alcohol appear to 
flow from his religious outlook. That this concern distinguished 
him in his own eyes from the other Sikh leaders comes out clearly 
in a statement he made in 1984 that he was responsible only to 
the cause of Sikhism, to uphold the symbols of the faith, to see 
that the beards of the Sikhs remained intact, their hair uncut, and 
that they did not go after the evil things in life, like alcohol and 
drugs. 

However, there was another dimension of his religious outlook. 
To bear arms was a religious duty of the Sikhs. The choice of 
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arms was not confined to the sword (kirpan) as one of the five 
obligatory Ks. The choice was extended to modern weapons, 
which also carried the implication that they were meant to be 
actually used. The use of physical force was for him a legitimate 
part of religion. The encouragement and the form which he gave 
to violence has to be seen in this context. If anything, his insistence 
on the use of arms went on increasing. Quite explicitly he told his 
audience from the roof of Guru Ram Das Langar when he was 
virtually confined to the Golden Temple complex: 


For every village you should keep one motorcycle, three baptized Sikhs 
and three revolvers. These are not meant for killing innocent people. 
For a Sikh to have arms and kill an innocent person is a serious sin. But, 
Khalsaji, to have arms and not to get your legitimate rights is even a 
bigger sin. It is for you to decide how to use these arms. If you want to 
remove the shackles of your slavery you must have a plan. 


In other words, you had to be up in arms against the enemies 
of the faith. In his mind, hostility towards the government easily 
got transferred to ‘Hindus’: ‘If you do not have the five ‘ks’, if 
you are not armed with a rifle and a spear, you will be given the 
beating of your lives by the Hindus.’ The reference here is to the 
killing of Sikhs but even otherwise Sant Jarnail Singh could bracket 
‘Hindus’ with the government. ‘I only finish those,’ he said on 
another occasion, ‘who are enemies of the Sikh faith like police- 
men, government officials and Hindus.’ 

The language used by Sant Jarnail Singh has been generally 
interpreted to support the view that he was leading an armed 
struggle for Khalistan. Naturally, his movement is looked upon 
as ‘secessionist’ as well as militant. The White Paper issued by 
the Government of India refers to secessionist and anti-national 
activities which had the objective of establishing an independent 
state for the Sikhs with external support. The activities of Sant 
Jarnail Singh are included in this view of the situation. However, 
when he was asked by a journalist in 1983 whether or not he 
supported the demand for Khalistan, his reply was: ‘I am neither 
in favour of it nor against it. If they give it to us, we won’t reject 
it.” He repeated this in March 1984. In one of his morning darbars 
on the roof of the Langar he asked the audience if they wanted 
the Anandpur Sahib Resolution implemented in full. Hands were 
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raised by the congregation and Sant Jarnail Singh was satisfied: 
“You need not say anything more’. He warned the Akali leaders 
that if they accepted anything less than all the demands in the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution he would expose them before the 
Sikhs. On the eve of the Operation Blue Star, when the Akali 
leaders were in favour of a settlement with the government, he 
refused to agree to anything less than the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution. Thus, whereas his activities and his informal responses 
to questions on Sikh independence may seem to point towards 
Khalistan, his formal stand did not go beyond autonomy for the 
Punjab as a part of the Indian Union. 

Articulation in favour of Khalistan became more pronounced 
after the death of Sant Jarnail Singh. For this development, it is 
possible to see the relevance of the Operation Blue Star and the 
Sikh massacres in Delhi in the wake of Indira Gandhi’s assassina- 
tion. Even more important was the failure of Rajiv-Longowal 
Accord. In any case the number of militant groups and the number 
of youngmen who joined them during seven years after the death 
of Sant Jarnail Singh appears to have been far larger than their 
number during the seven years of his own activity from 1977 to 
1984. Many of the Sikhs living in Great Britain, Canada and 
the United States were vocal in favour of Khalistan. Many of 
the militants working in the Punjab too made no secret of their 
political objective. Continuity was provided by two important 
organizations: the All India Sikh Students Federation (which had 
been closely associated with Sant Jarnail Singh under the leader- 
ship of Bhai Amrik Singh, the eldest son of Sant Kartar Singh), 
and the Damdami Taksal. On their initiative, a meeting of the 
Sarbat Khalsa (in theory, the entire body of the Sikhs) was held at 
the Golden Temple on 26 January 1986. A flag of Khalistan was 
hoisted and the Akal Takht rebuilt by the government was de- 
molished. Khalistan was proclaimed a few months later. In Au- 
gust 1987, at a convention called by the Acting Jathedar of the 
Akal Takht, Professor Darshan Singh, it was declared that the 
goal of the Sikh Panth was to have a political setup in an area in 
which the Sikhs could experience a glow of freedom (presumably 
within the Indian State). This did not satisfy the militants. They 
continued their activity for at least five years more. 
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Vv 


In retrospect, we can see that the pamphlet on Khalistan had 
nothing to do with the Akalis. Its idea appealed to some Sikhs 
who were actually opposed to them. The Azad Punjab scheme 
involved reorganization to ensure that no religious community 
was in absolute majority in this reorganized politico-administrative 
unit of the Indian State. The relationship of this unit with the 
Indian State was not spelt out, but it may not be unsafe to assume 
that it was something like ‘provincial autonomy’. The Sikh state 
conditionally demanded by the Akalis was different from the 
Azad Punjab essentially in being sovereign, rather than auto- 
nomous. This was true of their later demand for a sovereign state 
irrespective of whether or not Pakistan was created. With the 
Sikhs being no more than 20 per cent within the proposed state, 
this sovereign state was not really a ‘Sikh’ state. The proposal 
was unrealistic. There was no possibility of it being taken up 
seriously by the colonial administrators and politicians, even if 
some of them were sympathetic to the Sikhs. 

Though unrealistic in terms of the situation on the ground, the 
Akali demand for a Sikh state underlined their concern for the 
future and gave trenchant expression to their political aspirations 
based on their self-image. The literature published in connection 
with this demand gave an elaborate rationale for Sikh ‘nationhood’ 
on which the demand for self-determination was based. The 
demand of the Akalis for political recognition on the basis of 
Sikh identity was the culmination of a process which had started 
half a century earlier. They have never relinquished the claim to 
represent the Sikh Panth. The form in which this recognition was 
sought in 1945-6, that is a sovereign state, was never forgotten 
by their opponents after 1947. The ultimate design of sovereignty, 
and therefore of secession, was seen in every important political 
move or demand of the Akalis, particularly by their opponents in 
the Punjab. Even at the national level there was a certain degree 
of distrust. The significance of the Akali demand for a sovereign 
Sikh state, which incidentally was supported by the Communist 
Party, was not merely negative. The idea could be revived by 
interested individuals or parties. Because of the changed demo- 
graphic situation, the idea of a sovereign Sikh state or Khalistan 
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acquired altogether a new significance and carried far different 
implications. That was why even the ‘paper tigers’ like Jagjit 
Singh Chauhan, the Dal Khalsa, and Ganga Singh Dhillon could 
create some political ripples. 

Sant Jarnail Singh’s initial concern was religious reform. His 
anti-Nirankari programme was an important implication of this 
concern. To look upon his advocacy or use of violence in this 
connection as a political programme is to do violence to the 
ordinary connotation of the word ‘political’. But he used violence 
for other purposes as well, partly in reaction to violence used by 
others, which created a vicious circle. This circle was rapidly 
transformed into a spiral. It is absolutely clear that Sant Jarnail 
Singh would not have been able to do all that he did without the 
support and protection of some Congress leaders who had their 
own political designs and purposes. The failure of negotiated 
settlement with the Akalis and the known links of Giani Zail 
Singh with the Sant added much to his prestige and influence. 
Several other factors must be added to understand the influence 
and the ‘authority’ which the Sant came to exercise. For our 
immediate purpose, however, it is more relevant to know the 
stage at which his activity became ‘political’. Even more relevant 
is to know whether or not Khalistan became his political objective. 
If he had this objective in mind he did not make a public 
declaration. Quite obviously, he did not mobilize people in the 
name of Khalistan. In the absence of a declared objective, his 
statements and his activities have to be interpreted more carefully. 

This does not mean, however, that there was no movement for 
Khalistan, or that this movement had nothing to do with Sant 
Jarnail Singh. It is not possible to pinpoint the beginning of the 
movement, but it is safe to suggest the relevance of the Operation 
Blue Star, Operation Wood Rose, the anti-Sikh violence in Delhi, 
and the failure of the Rajiv-Longowal Accord for the emergence 
of a conscious objective and its pursuit by an increasing number 
of militant groups. They did not operate under the leadership of 
a single person, though they appear to have held Sant Jarnail 
Singh in high esteem. They were joined by individuals who were 
not politically committed. There was infiltration too. But they 
did have their sympathizers and supporters, not only outside the 
Punjab and in foreign countries but in the Punjab itself. On the 
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whole, it may be valid to talk of a movement for Khalistan. 
Individuals professing affiliation to the Damdami Taksal and the 
All India Sikh Students Federation were more conspicuous in the 
movement than others. That is why the movement has been and 
can be associated with Sant Jarnail Singh. There are individuals, 
mostly abroad, who still subscribe to the idea of Khalistan. In an 
unguarded moment, K.P.S. Gill, the then Director-General of 
Police, expressed his gratification by saying that there would be 
no such movement for thirty years. The implication is that there 
was a movement. 

The Akalis have never demanded a sovereign state for the 
Sikhs after 1946. There has been a demand for Sikh Homeland 
standing in a special relationship with the Centre and having a 
special internal constitution, but only by individuals or small 
splinter groups of the Akalis. Paradoxically, it is impossible to 
think of a ‘Sikh Homeland’ outside the Indian Union within 
which the ‘Sikh Homeland’ is to have its being. What the Akalis 
have insisted upon is autonomy for the Punjab and for other 
states in the country, a truly federal system — something like the 
system visualized by the Constituent Assembly before it became 
clear that Pakistan was going to be created. The Akalis have 
never resorted to armed militancy or violence for attaining any 
political objective. Their approach has been constitutional or 
agitational since 1920 and this is a very strong tradition. Their 
compromising gestures towards Sant Jarnail Singh and his 
followers changed neither the political objective nor the approach 
of the Akalis. 

If we look at the development of Akali politics after Independ- 
ence, it appears to have been marked more by agitational than 
constitutional approach, understandably because their smaller 
number and the adoption of the Indian Constitution did not 
leave them much choice. The government on its part, in the state 
and at the Centre, has pursued a policy of resistance and 
confrontation, punctuated at times by accommodation. We can 
think of two important demands of the Akalis for which they did 
not agitate. The first was for weightage and proportional 
representation which was not conceded. The second was about 
the recognition of Punjabi as the medium of school education, 
which was largely met by the Sachar Formula. The Regional 
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Formula was a result of negotiations but it had been preceded by 
agitation for a Punjabi-speaking state. However, the Regional 
Formula was not implemented. Logically, therefore, there was a 
second phase of agitation. This also meant a long delay in the 
creation of the Punjabi-speaking state. More important, however, 
was the difference in the form of this and the earlier linguistic 
states. This difference from the Akali viewpoint was discriminatory 
and it gave birth to new problems simultaneously with the creation 
of the new state. The Akali experience of government, marked 
by a feeling of interference in political terms and constraints in 
economic terms, added one more item to their agenda. Among 
other things, the political and economic demands of the Akalis 
were articulated in the Anandpur Sahib Resolution of 1973, and 
reiterated at Ludhiana in 1978. The Rajiv-Longowal Accord is 
the best example of accommodation on the part of the government. 
But it failed, partly because of the way in which it was formulated 
but largely because of the forces working against its imple- 
mentation. 

The Hindu-Sikh debate about identity has been a source of 
confusion. There are questions which are bound to get inadequate, 
if not wrong, answers. Whether or not Sikhs were Hindu was one 
such question. We can persist in asking this question but without 
getting any the wiser. Sikh identity, like every other identity, is a 
product of history. One can fruitfully go into the evolution of 
this identity, in all its complications. But one has to start at the 
beginning. To be a Sikh was to be a follower of Guru Nanak. It is 
necessary to fully grasp the meaning of this simple statement. 
Guru Nanak told his followers what to believe and what to do, 
not only through his sermons in prose but also through his poetic 
compositions. These compositions were used by his followers for 
worship in congregation. He told his followers that this mode of 
worship was the most efficacious for achieving liberation, and 
for them it was the only way. His successors wrote their own 
compositions, in the name of ‘Nanak’. All these compositions 
were put together in the Granth compiled by Guru Arjan. The 
compositions of Guru Tegh Bahadur were added to it later. It is 
now known as the Adi Granth, and is regarded as Guru Granth 
Sahib. The doctrine of Guru-Granth can be logically and 
historically traced to Guru Nanak’s theology. Similarly, the 
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doctrine of Guru-Panth can be traced to his decision to establish 
a line of succession. The dharmsal, with the twin institutions 
of sangat and langar, which developed into the present-day 
Gurdwara, has come down to us from the days of Guru Nanak. 
The ideal of social commitment can also be traced to his ideas 
and practice. The adoption of new beliefs, practices and 
institutions made the Sikhs conscious of their identity quite early 
in their history, and this consciousness was reinforced by later 
historical developments. The institution of the Khalsa by Guru 
Gobind Singh appears to be a great landmark in this process 
precisely because it made Sikh identity externally and 
unambiguously conspicuous. 

The real significance of Ham Hindu Nabin has been lost because 
of its preoccupation with the Hindu-Sikh debate. The Khalsa had 
established their power in the late eighteenth century through the 
force of arms and their political will. Bhai Kahn Singh’s argument 
that the Sikhs should be recognized as a political community was 
based on reflection and on rational argument. Sikh identity was 
used as the basis for this recognition. This was altogether a new 
kind of development, which makes it relevant for the present. 
The Akalis and the followers of Sant Jarnail Singh invoke the 
same identity, but they differ in their purposes. Even on the use of 
force there is no difference between them in theory. They subscribe 
to the idea that it is legitimate to use force. Their representatives 
often quote the Persian couplet from Guru Gobind Singh’s 
Zafarnama, which means that it is legitimate to take up the 
sword when all other means have failed. The difference lies in 
interpreting ‘when all other means have failed’. For the Akalis, 
that time has not come. For the followers of Sant Jarnail Singh, 
as much as for him, the time for the use of physical force had 
come. It may be tempting to see the objective of sovereign rule as 
a logical and inevitable step from the objective of autonomy. 
Historically, however, there is no inevitable link between religious 
identity and political sovereignty. 
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